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By the Way 


“Culture on the American Frontier” is a second article in 
Nebraska History by Professor Edward Everett Dale of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Professor Dale’s “Social Homesteader,” the dinner 
address of our last annual meeting, was printed in Volume XXV, 
No. 3. Culture on the Frontier will not be strange to the older gen- 
eration of Nebraskans, but it has not heretofore appeared in so neat 
a costume. 


Sergeant Norbert R. Mahnken since the appearance of his first 
article on “Nebraska Markets for Texas Cattle” has discarded the 
uniform to resume instruction in history at Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kansas. As time permits we expect Dr. Mahnken to describe 
the later cattle markets of Nebraska. 


Miss Myrtle D. Berry, as editorial assistant, has contributed 
numerous items to Nebraksa History. In order to make available 
to readers bibliographical material that she is requested to supply 
piecemeal to numerous inquirers she is offering a list of works on 
local Nebraska history. Readers who keep this number may find it a 
useful bibliographical reference. 


A letter from Lieutenant James C. Olson, Superintendent of 
the Society, comes from the Island of Guam where he is helping to 
gather material for a history of the Air War against Japan. He 
reports, “I share a tent with four other officers, wash and shave out 
of a helmet, and do my own laundry.” Lincoln would be glad to 
provide the Lieutenant more adequate housing and ample historical 
work. 

















Culture on the American Frontier 
EDWARD EVERETT DALE 


It is an old axiom that “the roots of the present lie deep in the 
past.” Expressed in a somewhat different way we say: “Great oaks 
from little acorns grow.” These fundamental truths are clearly 
recognized in the realm of material things. One does not have to be 
a historian to realize that behind the great ocean liner proudly plow- 
ing the seas lies the crude dugout canoe in which primitive man 
poled, or paddled, his way along the more sluggish streams, or across 
the still waters of lakes and land locked bays, with an occasional 
daring soul venturing far out from land upon the broad bosom of 
the ocean itself. We know that back of the streamlined train rush- 
ing over the rails at ninety miles an hour is the creaking ox cart, or 
that behind the majestic sky scraper reaching high toward Heaven 
is the rough bark lodge or hut of palm leaves constructed by some 
enterprising aboriginal man, and for which he left his earlier cave 
dwelling despite the jeers of his more conservative neighbors. 

What is true of material values, however, is equally true in the 
realm of those things which we call cultural. Behind the greatest of 
symphonies is the booming kettle drum used by the chief to arouse 
the martial spirit of his warriors, or the notes of the reed or bone 
flute with which the young savage wooed his dusky mate. The fore- 
runners of the priceless masterpieces of painting or sculpture were 
the crude drawings on skins or birch bark depicting exploits of war 
and the chase, or rough figures modeled in clay or chipped from 
stone. The beginnings of grand opera or the Russian ballet were the 
ceremonial songs and dances of primitive peoples, and of the great 
works of literature, the picture writing by which primitive men 
recorded the story of important events in their lives. 

Culture is, moreover, a relative term. The tribesman who was 
most adept at beating the drum, playing the flute, or painting designs 
on buckskin or pottery was an artist in the eyes of his fellows. The 
most graceful dancer, the ablest orator, the cleverest story teller or 
picture writer, or the most melodious singer was a cultivated man 
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among his own kind regardless of how crude the results of his efforts 
might appear to the people of what we are pleased to call a more 
civilized social order. 

It is not to primitive peoples of an alien race and a different 
color, however, that America owes most of its present day culture. 
Much of it is rooted in old world soil, though perhaps more of it than 
we think is the product of our own plains and forests; moreover, 
even that part of it originally brought from Europe has been so 
colored and transformed by a new environment as to affect greatly 
its tempo and pattern. It has suffered a “sea change” to such an extent 
as to be scarcely recognizable by its originators. 

From the beginning of our Country's history to the present, 
many people of Europe have asserted that America is a nation of 
money grabbers whose people have little interest in scholarship, and 
above all, no understanding or appreciation of art, music, and litera- 
ture. Emerson's immortal essay, The American Scholar, was in a 
sense our intellectual declaration of independence, but even today, a 
hundred years after it was written, not a few people of the United 
States are still all too willing to accept the dictum of Europe as law 
and gospel and to insist that only by long and patient study abroad 
can one hope to become a real artist. 

In the older settled regions of the East, moreover, even those 
who are willing to admit that America may have something of an 
intellectual and cultural nature to contribute to the world are likely 
to think that the people of the frontier regions of the West are 
gross materialists, interested only in things of the flesh or in supplying 
their own physical needs. This is far from true and has never been 
true of any frontier area, whether it was that of Piedmont, Virginia 
in 1690, of Kentucky and Tennessee in 1790, or of Oklahoma and 
Texas in 1890. Since pioneer life in America has always been essen- 
tially the same, however, it seems well in discussing the cultural life 
and interests of the frontier to choose the most recent one which is 
that of the West approximately half a century ago. 

Obviously it would be impossible to give in a brief paper any 
complete discussion of the cultural life of frontier people in all of 
its aspects. In consequence attention will be directed only to three 
phases of the pioneer settler’s culture—art, music, and literature. 

The roots of the cultural interest of pioneer peoples must be 
sought in the self selection of those who migrated west to occupy 
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virgin lands on the American frontier. As a rule they belonged to 
a certain type. When Longfellow, speaking of the Pilgrims, said: 


“God had sifted three kingdoms 
To find the wheat for this planting 
Then had sifted the wheat 
The living seed of a nation.” 


he was but voicing a general truth which might be applied to the 
settlers of every new land quite as well as to those who sailed in 
the Mayflower to establish the little colony of Plymouth. The bold, 
hardy, and restless migrated while the timid, the weak and con- 
tented remained at home. Nor was the pioneer settler always pri- 
marily interested in improving his worldly condition by removing 
to a new country. Often the lure of strange lands attracted him. 
He was eager to see what lay beyond the far horizon. In many cases 
he was an idealist, often an incurable romanticist, imbued with a 
spirit of daring and filled with an eager desire for change and adven 
ture. He was a dreamer who looked far off into the future and saw 
these wonderful things. He was quite willing to endure hardships 
and suffering and frequently look upon the “bright face of danger™ 
if only in some remote future his dreams might become realities. 
Such a man was not “stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox.” He 
was eager, ambitious and vital. Often he sought escape from sordid 
surroundings in the land of his birth and hoped in a new home to 
find a fuller and more abundant life. 

There was, moreover, much in a new and unpeopled land to 
stimulate the imagination of the new settler. The vast forests, the 
wide stretches of green prairie reaching out to meet the purple hori- 
zon, the blue mountains and swelling hills all served to stir his love 
of beauty. Everything was on a grand scale. The distances were 
great, the rivers and mountains much bigger than those he had 
known farther east. The clear air made distant objects appear very 
near. The stars at night seemed almost within reach of his hand. 
The violent winds, the heavy downpours of rain which turned dry 
stream beds into raging torrents, all were indicative that nature 
operated on a scale as huge as was the pattern of the country itseif. 

The frontier settler’s interest in the field of art in the narrower 
sense of the word may be treated very briefly. In very rare instances 
did he paint pictures or model in clay or stone, and very few such 
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artistic objects were to be found in his home. In many other ways, 
however, did he evidence his love and appreciation of the beautiful. 
One of these was in the choice of a location for his new home. 
Often it was placed in the midst of a grove of trees on the crest 
of a hill so that he had a magnificent view of the surrounding land- 
scape. In other cases it was nestled in an attractive glen or narrow 
valley in such fashion as to permit an outlook upon the encircling 
hills or mountains with their ever changing colors brought by sun- 
shine or shadow and the march of the seasons. Those of us who are 
familiar with the frontier have frequently observed a primitive home 
placed in so perfect a setting that it seemed a natural part of the 
scene, or as though it belonged exactly there and nowhere else, and 
without it something would be lacking. It must have taken a real 
sense of the artistic to make such a choice of the site for a home. 
The actual residence of the pioneer had about it little of archi- 
tectural beauty. In most cases it was only a log cabin, sometimes with 
a lean-to at the back, or in some instances was a double log house 
with a “dog trot” between the two rooms and a stone, or stick and 
clay chimney at either end. In the prairie regions it might be a sod 
house, a dugout or a crude structure built of rough lumber. Yet, 
he and his family were very proud of the new house and worked 
diligently to improve its appearance and that of its surroundings. 
Often the settlers wife had brought flower seeds with her to the 
West, a few tulip bulbs or roots of the old rose bushes of her former 
home which she had packed away with tender loving hands in moist 
earth to be transplanted into the alien soil of a new home which, at 
the time, existed only in her dreams. Promptly her husband was 
drafted to spade up beds beneath the windows, in the yard, and on 
either side of the path leading to the front door, and here she planted 
the seeds, set out the roots, bulbs, and cuttings and tended the young 
plants with true motherly care. Before the end of the first season, 
the doors and windows were framed in a luxuriant growth of vines 
including morning glories, balsam apples, mock oranges, and Jack 
beans, while the flower beds flamed with a riot of colors. Here were 
zinnias, bachelor buttons, four o’clocks, phlox, and the sweet spicy 
pinks and other so-called “old fashioned flowers,” though exactly 
why there should be fashions in flowers must always remain to some 
of us an unsolved mystery. Within a year what had been a rough, 
primitive habitation had become a real thing of beauty fitting as 
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naturally into the landscape as though placed there by the hand of 
God Himself. 

Inside the home there had also been wrought interesting changes. 
No works of art adorned the walls, but the rag rugs on the floor 
and patch work quilts on the beds were often of a quality and 
appearance to attract the attention of any lover of beautiful things. 
Not a few frontier housewives were known far and wide for their 
beautiful quilts of which there were almost as many patterns as are 
to be found in Early American pressed glass. Among these patterns 
were the “log cabin,” “evening Star,” “sunrise on the walls of Troy,” 
“Double wedding ring,” “way to the Black Hills,” and numerous 
flower patterns. In addition many a frontier housewife did crochet 
work, knitting, needle point, and made hooked rugs, hand woven 
coverlets, and artificial flowers. Her husband also did his bit at times 
and constructed ladder back chairs with hickory seats, wove baskets, 
and fashioned in wood household utensils as bowls, bread trays, 
piggins, and other articles all with such graceful lines as to indicate 
considerable artistry on the part of the maker. Women also did 
embroidery, or made mottoes and samplers to hang on the walls while 
the huge bed in the “front room™ often had at its head two great 
pillow shams on one of which had been worked in Turkey red the 
legends: “I Slept and Dreamed That Life was Beauty,” while on 
the other the couplet was completed with the words: “I Woke and 
Found That Life is Duty.” 

Perhaps few of these objects mentioned would qualify as art 
according to our present day standards. Yet they were seldom made 
to satisfy any particular physical need but only to gratify the love 
which these pioneer peoples had for what they considered beautiful 
things. Moreover the eagerness with which modern collectors seek 
out these products of the skill of our pioneer forebears is some evi- 
dence that they are regarded even today as having an artistic value. 

Turning to the field of music, a study of pioneer life reveals 
that the frontiersman must have truly felt that “He whose soul is 
not moved by the concord of sweet sounds is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” Just as he all too often lacked the means of grat- 
ifying his love for beauty, however, so did he in many cases lack 
the means of gratifying his love of music. Certainly musical instru- 
ments were decidedly scarce on the frontier of even a half century 
ago. The children of course strummed Jew’s harps and played on 
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harmonica’s or French harps, often to the accompaniment of doleful 
howlings by the family dog, but that their efforts produced any- 
thing remotely resembling music is open to grave question. Yet a 
young man was occasionally found who lacked little of real artistry 
in playing a French harp, though they were quite exceptional. As 
a rule a harp was regarded as a childish toy merely to be played for 
the edification of the owner and his young friends and often to the 
considerable irritation of their elders. 

Few as were the musical instruments on the frontier, virtually 
every community had at least one violin the owner of which was 
the local fiddler who played for the square dances and also in his 
own home for the entertainment of guests. His repertoire included 
many of the old “breakdowns” such as “The Downfall of Paris,” 
sometimes known as the “Mississippi Sawyer,” one called “The Wag- 
goner,” “The Irish Washer Woman,” “Arkansas Traveler,” “Pop 
Goes the Weasel,” “Sugar in the Gourd,” “Turkey in the Straw,” 
and “Hell Among the Yearlin’s.” To these should be added an 
occasional waltz as “Evelina,” or some other production as “The 
Drunkard’s Hic-Cup.” Occasionally a girl or man could be found 
who played the accordion, guitar or banjo in indifferent fashion, but 
it was rare to find more than one or two of all these instruments in 
a single neighborhood. Pianos were almost entirely unknown since 
the cost was prohibitive to people as poor as were these pioneer 
settlers, but a cottage organ might be found in at least one home in 
nearly every community. 

With instruments so few, the well nigh universal craving for 
music must on the whole be satisfied by singing. This meant that 
virtually everyone sang or tried to do so. Children learned to sing 
almost as soon as they learned to talk. Women sang as they went 
about their housework and men as they toiled in the fields, cowboys 
as they stood guard over a sleeping trail herd at night or to “keep 
themselves company” during long and lonely rides. Wrinkled old 
grandmothers sang in quavering voices, the old songs of their girl- 
hoed days and taught them to their grandchildren. People sang as 
naturally as a bird sings, and a visitor approaching a house would 
sometimes pause to listen to the words of some old ballad as the 
“Gypsy’s Warning” which the housewife sang as she washed dishes 
and scrubbed the floor. 
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“Trust him not, O gentle lady 
Though his voice be low and sweet, 
Heed not him, that dark-eyed stranger 
Softly pleading at thy feet. 


“I would only guard thy future, 
Shield thee from the tempter’s snare 
Heed me now, Oh gentle lady, 

I have warned thee, now beware.” 


Songs were by many people divided into only two groups— 
hymns, or sacred music and “Opery songs.” The first named were 
usually about the only ones which were commonly seen with words 
and music complete. They were to be found in the song books 
bought for use at church or Sunday School, though hymn books 
were also common. These contained only the words while the singer 
was expected to remember the tunes. They included many songs 
which have come down to us today unchanged by the lapse of a cen- 
tury or more. Familiar examples are: “How Firm a Foundation,” 
“On Jordan’s Stormy Banks I Stand,” “Washed in the Blood,” 
“Amazing Grace,” and “Jesus Loves Me.” The number of such 
-hymns, however, was enormous, and many people knew the tunes 
and at least some of the words of scores of them. 

The so called “opera songs” to many people were any songs not 
of a religious nature. Strictly speaking, however, the term probably 
meant only recent songs by professional song writers of the East. In 
this group might be included “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
“The Court House in the Sky,” “In the Baggage Coach Ahead,” 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” “A Cottage by the Sea,” “White Wings,” 
“Down on the Farm,” “After the Ball,” “A Hot Time in the Old 
Town,” “Two Little Girls in Blue,” and a host of others. Most of 
the three or four last named did not appear until the late nineties, 
and just at the end of the century, the Spanish American War pro- 
duced a new crop as “My Sweetheart Went Down with the Maine,” 
“After the Battle,” and “Just as the Sun Went Down.” All of the 
songs named followed one another in succesive waves of popularity 
just as best selling novels do today. 

A stanza of one of the older ones—“The Court House in the 
Sky” is as follows: 
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“The angels on the picket line 
Along the milky way, 
Are seeing what you're doing boys 
And hearing what you say. 


And when you get unto that gate 

You'll think it’s mighty slow 

When they ask you “bout that chicken scrape 
That happened long ago. 


To that Court House in the sky 
I will spread my wings and fly 
To stand examination 

At the Court House in the sky.” 


In addition to the two classes of songs mentioned, however, there 
was a third group of great importance. This included the old ballads 
and folk songs of which the “Gypsy’s Warning” already mentioned 
is a type. Many of these were of Old World origin but had been 
brought to America very early by people who had settled in the 
mountainous districts of the East. Here they had been sung for gen- 
erations by a people living in a more or less static society, and from 
here they were brought farther west by home seekers in covered 
wagons. Others were clearly rooted in American soil, but all were 
alike in that they had almost never been reduced to writing but had 
been passed on from generation to generation by word of mouth 
alone. In consequence, many variations appear, all directly traceable 
to a common source. 

Of the old English songs “Barbara Allen” is a conspicuous 
example beginning as follows: 


“In Scarlet Town where I was born 
There was a fair maid dwellin’ 
As all young men were well aware, 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 


All in the merry month of May 

When green buds they were swellin’ 
Young Jimmy Grove on his death bed lay 
For love of Barbara Allen.” 
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There was another dealing with Young Randall the Proud who was 
“justly hanged to the door for shedding the blood of the fair Tommy 
Moore.” There were many others including one about 


“The rich old farmer 
Who lived in the country close by 
Who had an only daughter 
On whom I cast my eye.” 


Some of those probably of American origin are “Nellie Gray,” 
“Kitty Wells,” “Beautiful Mabel Clare,” “The Flowers I Saw in the 
Wild Wood,” “Gentle Annie,” and numerous others. Most of them 
were of a highly romantic nature, and in not a few instances fairly 
slopped sentiment. 

Any girl whose family owned an organ was certain to be very 
popular if she could play and sing for visitors. Young men would 
ride long distances to pay her a call, and after a brief period of 
preliminary conversation, would always ask her to play and sing. 
The songs chosen were in most cases of a deeply sentimental kind 
varied occasionally by one or two of a more flippant and frivolous 
nature. In most cases, however, they were of a type calculated to 
wring the heart of a wooden Indian, and in consequence brought 
the romantic cowhand or granger lad to the very verge of tears. 
The words of one favorite called “Too Late” began as follows: 

“And so you have come back to me-e-e 
Since time alone has set you fre-e-e 
And offer me again the heart 
Whose early hopes were bound in me-e-e 
And so you have come back again 
And say the old love lingers yet. 
You've tried through all these weary years, 
You've tried though vainly to forget. 


Come close and let me see you now-ow 
Your chestnut locks are tinged with snow 
But yes, it is the dear old face 

I loved so fondly years ago-o-o. 

The same as one summer's eve 

Bent over me and kissed my brow 

Oh happy hour of trusting love 

Ah, well, it is all over now.” 
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Such doleful words sung to an even more doleful tune while the 
wailing organ sobbed its accompaniment were calculated to arouse in 
the heart of the bug-eyed listener the deepest emotion which threat- 
ened to make him break down completely and bawl like a lost calf! 

In addition to the old songs brought from the East, the pioneer 
settlers of the prairie west soon picked up those of another type 
indigenous to the new land to which they had come. These were the 
cowboy songs too well known by most people today to require any 
extended description. Usually they were mournful and plaintive in 
nature as “Bury me not on the Lone Prairie,” “The Dying Cowboy,” 
and “Dying Ranger,” and the “Dying Californian.” As a rule they 
consisted of many stanzas indicating that the central character must 
have died a long and lingering death! In addition there were bal- 
lads of the “picaresque type” extolling the virtues of some dashing 
individual as Jesse James or Sam Bass who had lived beyond the law 
and died bravely with his boots on. A stanza of one called “The 
Forbidden Fruit” is as follows: 


“Frank James in jail drinks it out of a pail 
Governor Crittenden orders to suit, 
There's Lee and Bob Ford drink it out of a gourd 
The juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


Another relates that: 
“Jesse left a wife 
To mourn all her life 
Three children they were brave, 
But a dirty little coward 
Shot Mr. Howard 
And laid Jesse James in his grave.” 
Still a third states that: 
“Sam Bass was born in Indiana 
It was his native home, 
And at the age of seventeen, 
Young Sam began to roam. 
He first came out to Texas, 
A teamster for to be 
A kinder hearted fellow 
You seldom ever see.” 
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It then goes on to detail Sam's exploits and adventures until the time 
when: 
“Sam met his fate at Round Rock 
July the twenty-first 
They pierced his body with rifle balls 
And emptied out his purse. 


Poor Sam now sleeps in Texas 
Beneath six feet of clay 

And Jackson's in the bushes 
A-trying to get away.” 


These prairie settlers wrote very few songs descriptive of their 
own lives, though one or two became widely known. Perhaps the 
most popular was “The Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim,” of 
which the first stanza and chorus are as follows: 


“I am looking rather seedy now 
While holding down my claim 
And my victuals are not always served the best 
And the prairie dog keeps barking so 
That I can scarcely sleep 
In my little old sod shanty in the West.” 


“Oh! the hinges are of leather 
And the windows have no glass 
While the board roof lets the howling blizzard in 
And I hear the coyote 
As he sneaks up through the grass 
‘Round my little old sod shanty on the claim.” 


While singing was so often an individual matter on the frontier, 
there was much group singing as well. Young people gathered Sun- 
day afternoons at any home which boasted an organ to spend some 
hours in singing. So called “Singings” were also held at the country 
school house at more or less regular intervals and an “all day singing 
with dinner on the ground” was a popular social event. Singing 
conventions were also held attended by the people of an entire county 
at which considerable good natured rivalry among “teams” coming 
from various communities was evident. 
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From the time of Ichabod Crane and perhaps long before, a few 
men were to be found on the frontier who lived for music even 
though they were not able to live by it. Such an individual was 
usually a homesteader like his neighbors, but to him farming was 
only a more or less sordid means of acquiring a living while his pri- 
mary business was singing and directing the singing of others. With 
his trusty tuning fork in his pocket, he ranged far and wide never 
missing an all day singing or a singing convention, and in fact was 
likely to appear at any place in an entire county at least where people 
had met to sing. He conducted the song service at revival meetings, 
sang at weddings and funerals, and was well known throughout a 
wide area. 

In the field of literature, the pioneer often showed quite as 
much interest as he did in that of music or of art. As a producer, 
he was naturally a complete “washout” unless we accept the idea 
that his pungent, colorful speech, tall tales told orally, and occasional 
ballads are literary contributions, but he was frequently an omni- 
vorous reader, and eagerly sought reading matter wherever it might 
be found. As to what he read, generalizations are dangerous and are 
seldom more than approximately correct. As a rule he had little 
choice. An old pioneer in speaking of food on the frontier once 
remarked that: “We ate what we could get and not much of that.” 
The same might be said of what the early settler read. The people 
were so poor that newspapers and magazines were decidedly rare, 
and if a family in the language of the time “took a paper” at all, it 
was likely to be a semi-monthly journal as the Farm and Fireside or 
Comfort with its pages devoted largely to farming, gardening, house- 
hold hints, recipes and perhaps two or three stories. 

Yet its coming was eagerly awaited, and every issue was read 
and reread until its contents were almost “known by heart.” Often 
the father or mother would read the stories aloud to the entire fam- 
ily assembled about the fire on a winter's evening, and the char- 
acters and incidents were discussed for days afterward. Even the 
advertisements were diligently studied, and many a child learned 
new words and developed skill in reading from the glowing accounts 
of “Radway’s Ready Relief” or “Sloan's Liniment, good for man or 
beast,” and warranted “to heal cuts, wounds, burns, scalds, bruises, 
and abrasions.” The children, accustomed to the coarse, and often 
scanty, fare of their pioneer home, also derived a sort of vicarious 
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pleasure from reading recipes for the making of delectable dishes 
which they had never tasted, and in all probabilitiy never would. 
Once the contents of the journal had been carefully mastered, it 
would be loaned to a neighbor and sometimes passed about through- 
out an entire community. 

Books were as rare as newspapers and magazines, though vir- 
tually every family had a family Bible and perhaps a copy of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. These, together with the children’s books, sometimes 
constituted the entire library, though many households had a few 
others ranging from dime novels, the Adventures of Buffalo Bill or 
Peck’s Bad Boy to Shakespeare, Dante’s Divine Comedy, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Yet, people with the barest rudiments of an 
education tackled any and all of them with enthusiasm and deep inter- 
est, and seemed to derive from them considerable pleasure, and, in 
their own minds at least, much profit. An ill featured cowhand who 
once saw on my own table a copy of Festus by the English Poet 
Bailey asked to borrow it and returned it a month later with the 
remark that: “there’s an awful lot of mighty good readin’ in that 
there book.” Those familiar with the volume will doubtless wonder 
just how much of it he was able to understand. 

Some of the works of Dickens or Scott’s Waverly Novels were 
often found in a frontier home as well as volumes of Shakespeare, 
George Eliot, Bulwer-Lytton, or Thackeray. All of these were enthu- 
siastically read and discussed, but it must be confessed that there 
were other books which were more numerous and which were often 
read with even greater interest. These included the Beadle Dime 
Novels usually dealing with the Wild West; the Old Sleuth series 
of detective stories, and the saccharine effusions issued by the F. M. 
Lupton Publishing Company. The last named included such novels 
as Thrown on the World, A Mad Passion, Lord Lisle’s Daughter, 
Heron’s Wife, Reaping the Whirlwind, and a host of others. Fre- 
quently the scene was laid in England, and the chief characters were 
lords and ladies. Authors were Bertha M. Clay, (Charlotte M. 
Braeme), Mary Cecil Hay, and a host of others. All of them tossed 
in adjectives with a reckless abandon, and every story always started 
with a bang, moved at hair raising speed, and skidded to a sudden 
and dramatic stop. Other writers whose books were widely read on 
the frontier were the Duchess, Mary J. Holmes, H. Rider Haggard, 
E. P. Roe, and a dozen others. Their books include Airy, Fairy 
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Lillian, Tempest and Sunshine, She, King Solomon's Mines, Nature's 
Serial Story, and a great many more. Some authors would give these 
novels a double barreled title as: Dora Dean or the East India Uncle; 
Breakneck Farm, or the Merriman Twins; and Boys will be Boys, or 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. Apparently the idea was to bag the interest 
of the prospective reader, and if you missed with the first barrel, you 
were nearly certain to get him with the second. 

Any such device to attract readers was entirely unnecessary so 
far as the people of the frontier were concerned. A book was a 
book, and leisure was abundant and books scarce. When one was 
available, it was to be seized upon with avid curiosity and eagerly 
read with scant regard to the title. Many of those read by the pioneer 
settlers were trashy enough being merely blood and thunder or sickly 
love stories filled with impossible, or at least highly improbable, char- 
acters, but in most cases they were quite harmless. They did, how- 
ever, take these pioneers temporarily out of their drab surroundings 
into a world of romance and adventure, and no doubt permanently 
influenced their mental outlook and attitudes toward life. As a 
matter of fact, most frontier settlers would have been horrified by 
some of our modern novels—even the best sellers—and would have 
refused to have them in their homes lest they contaminate the chil- 
dren, or even adults. With this view there are still a few of us old 
fashioned enough to have some sympathy. 

Books, like periodicals, were of course freely loaned to neigh- 
bors, and the temporary acquisition of a new one, or rather one not 
yet read, was an event of major importance. They too were read 
aloud of evenings and doubtless many a man plowing in the field or 
housewife toiling over the wash tub found the hours shortened and 
the work lightened by thinking over what had already happened to 
the fantastic hero and heroine of the book they were reading, and 
speculating on what would take place in the succeeding chapters to 
be read aloud that evening when the day's work was done. 

Women had some advantage since a little reading might be 
done while waiting for the dinner to cook or the clothes to boil, and 
it is posible that many a husband was served scorched beans or 
burned ginger bread due to the tragic adventures of Wolfgang 
Wallraven, or Lady Jane de Courtland. One old timer relates that 
stopping at the home of Sam Smith, he found Mrs. Smith sitting on 
the back porch churning with one hand and holding in the other a 
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copy of Lady Audley’s Secret which she was reading with wide eyed 
interest, the tempo of the churn dasher diminishing or increasing 
with the ebb and flow of action in the story! 

Perhaps it is not so much what they read as it is their interest 
in reading, their attitude toward it, and the way in which it affected 
their own lives which should be considered in any discussion of 
literature on the frontier. That these pioneers thought a great deal 
more about what they read and were more influenced by it than 
are people today seems certain. Of course there were a few deeply 
religious souls who felt that reading novels was a waste of time and 
even slightly immoral even though their definition of the term 
“novel” was likely to be slightly naive. These were, however, quite 
exceptional. As a rule people read everything available and wished 
for more. Also the characters in the books were very real to them 
and were sometimes compared with their own friends and acquaint- 
ances in the community. Mrs. Gray once remarked that Lady Clare 
de Vere in the Earl’s Daughters reminded her a great deal of Lottie 
Miller, a neighborhood belle, and further asserted that Sir Ralph 
Hadden, Master of Hadden Hall, was the “spittin’ image” of Jim 
Blevins who was never master of anything more pretentious than his 
one room sod house a mile farther down the creek. Other such com- 
parisons were common. Surely, a people with that much imagination 
must have been deeply and permanently influenced by the literature 
which they read regardless of the character of that literature as 
judged by modern standards. 

It seems that enough has been given to show that the people of 
the American frontier were far from being rank materialists inter- 
ested only in their own physical welfare. Perhaps it may be urged 
that the interests described can hardly be classed as cultural since 
their efforts, productions, and interests fall considerably short of 
being in the fields of what we, today, would call art, music, and 
literature. Yet, they were humble beginnings, or roots from which 
have grown greater things and wider interests. It is certain that many 
of our greatest artists in all three of these fields grew up under fron- 
tier conditions, and in all probability found their inspiration for a 
later distinguished career in exactly those rudimentary cultural activ- 
ities which have been described. Cyrus Edwin Dallin, the sculptor 
who created The Appeal to the Great Spirit, was born at Springville, 
Utah, and grew up in a frontier environment. George Grey Barnard 
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was the son of a village preacher who came west when the lad was 
quite small. John Noble was born in 1874 at Wichita, Kansas, while 
Hamlin Garland was born and reared in Wisconsin, and as a young 
man took up a homestead in Dakota. William Dean Howells was 
born in Ohio when that region was still frontier and worked with his 
father who published a village newspaper. Numerous other men well 
known in the realms of art and literature spent their childhood on 
the frontier while in that of music, we all know men and women who 
grew up in pioneer homes and whose interest in a musical career was 
doubtless awakened by some itinerant teacher or the crude efforts of 
local musicians. 

Not only do we find many great artists who have emerged from 
such an unpromising environment, but throughout our entire coun- 
try are thousands of highly educated men and women deeply appre- 
ciative of the best in literature and the fine arts who lived as children 
in sod houses, dugouts, or log cabins, attended “all day singings 
with dinner on the ground,” drew pictures on their slates when the 
teacher thought they were doing problems in arithmetic, and read 
Nick Carter as avidly as their own small sons and daughters listen on 
the radio to the story of the exploits of the Lone Ranger or follow 
adventures of their favorite hero in the daily newspaper strips. Truly 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 











Early Nebraska Markets for 
Texas Cattle 


NorBERT R. MAHNKEN 
Part II 


The first breath of spring in 1871 started the Texas cattlemen 
up the trail. It soon became apparent that the stream of cattle to 
northern markets during this season would reach a greater volume 
than ever before. Spurred on by reports of the fabulous profits gained 
by drovers during the extraordinarily successful season of 1870, 
Texas cattlemen the next year put every size, type, and condition of 
cattle on the trail. Dust churned by the hoofs of thousands of long- 
horns hovered over the Chisholm Trail, and by the end of the year 
over 600,000 southern cattle had entered Kansas. This number was 
probably never again equalled during the subsequent years of trail 
driving. 

Nebraskans interested in the trade expected a correspondingly 
large increase in the number of cattle that would be driven to the 
Platte Valley. During the winter Judge Fant had returned to Texas, 
where he had busied himself traveling about the state, meeting 
drovers and ranchers, and placing before them the merits of Schuyler 
as a market. He spent several weeks in Austin while the state legis- 
lature was in session, and there met with leading figures of the state." 
As a result of Fant’s untiring zeal and his many contacts in Texas, 
the local press in Nebraska confidently looked forward to busy and 
prosperous times at Schuyler and other Nebraska markets. 

One cloud darkened the otherwise pleasant prospect, and that 
was the failure to obtain a beef packing plant for Omaha. A group 
of Omaha citizens during the winter sought strenuously to interest 
first, eastern investors, and then Creighton and Loveland in the plan 


1 Omaha Herald, November 30, 1870. 
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to build Omaha's first packing plant. Neither group seemed to believe 
that conditions warranted their undertaking the enterprise and the 
plan was reluctantly abandoned.* The cattle coming to Nebraska 
would have to be sold to the same buyers who made the season of 
1870 a successful one. 

The hopes of most of the Texans who in 1871 pointed herds up 
the trail were to be disappointed, for profits nowhere equalled those 
of the previous year. By 1871 the favorable conditions which had 
made the previous season a banner year had disappeared. The end of 
the Franco-Prussian war and the consequent termination of foreign 
contracts for beef to supply the military forces of the two powers 
were immediately reflected in a downward trend in prices for dressed 
beef and cattle. The rate war between the eastern railroads was 
ended and the resultant adventitious benefits for the cattlemen were 
no more, since the new rates were high, if not actually excessive. 
Nor did the cattle reach the markets in as good condition as usual, 
for the grasses of the plains that season were woody and lacking their 
usual nutrient qualities, storms were frequent and stampedes many, 
so that the longhorns lost rather than gained weight on the trail. 

The market at Abilene, Newton, and other Kansas towns was 
sluggish, “absolutely flat” a contemporary observer noted,* and buy- 
ers were choosy. On the Chicago market good grades of Texas cattle, 
which during the previous season had sold for $5.50 per hundred 
now brought only $2.70. Common varieties of cattle could hardly 
be sold toward the end of the season, and many Texas drovers who 
had carelessly brought mediocre or poor grades up the trail found it 
impossible to dispose of their herds. Thousands of cattle were turned 
out on the prairie, the drovers deciding to graze them through the 
winter in the hope that by spring the cattle would be in good con- 
dition, buyers more active, and prices higher. Virtually every likely 
location along the creeks in northern Kansas and southern Nebraska 
was chosen as temporary headquarters by some outfit, for fully half 
of the cattle brought up from Texas found no satisfactory market 
and were thrown upon the prairie for the winter. 

The number of cattle handled at Schuyler during 1871 declined 
considerably. Settlers were closing the trail from Abilene to Schuyler. 


2 Ibid., September 7, November 23, 1870. 
3 Ibid., July 19, 1871. 
# Omaha Republican, July 26, 1871. 
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The years 1870 and 1871 witnessed the first great flood of settlement 
into the South Platte counties of central Nebraska. The population 
of the state was increased by some 40,000 people (35%) in 1871, 
and a large proportion of these pioneers took up land claims in south- 
ern Nebraska, particularly in those counties through which the new 
line of the Burlington from Lincoln to Kearney was to be built, and 
along the tributaries of the Blue River. Some 11,500 acres were 
occupied in Gage county during March, 1871 alone.* 

This rapid settlement in the Blue Valley meant that drovers on 
their way to Schuyler must now pass through territory quite heavily 
populated, and in these areas the animosity of settler toward cattle 
man again boiled to the surface. Editors friendly to the Fants noted 
in July that their cattle found the trail to Schuyler hard and dan 
gerous. Heavily armed settlers stampeded the cattle, occasionally 
stole a few head, and threatened to hail the drovers into court to 
force payment for real or supposed damage to crops and gardens. 
Everything short of physical violence was done to discourage the 
drovers. Dillard Fant, in personal charge of one of the Fant herds, 
was met by sixteen armed men who hoped to drive off the cowboys 
and stampede the herd. The Texans, however, did not bluff easily, 
and the raiders rode away unsuccessful. Disgusted and discouraged 
were many of the drovers when they reached Schuyler, where they 
complained that their herds had been “fearfully maltreated” and 
consequently arrived in “poor condition.” Judge Fant went to Lin- 
coln to meet with state officials to ascertain what action could be 
taken to suppress the disorders and protect the cattlemen along the 
Blue.* The governor assured Fant that the past troubles would be 
investigated, and that those guilty of the theft of cattle would be 
prosecuted if they could be identified by the aggrieved parties. No 
action was taken, however, for opinion among the settlers was gen- 
erally too unanimous to make any punitive action possible or polit- 
ically expedient. Cowboys rather than settlers were brought into the 
courts, as in Jefferson county, where a group of Texas cowboys were 
arrested on charges of having carelessly set a prairie fire.’ The 
troubles continued throughout the eastern counties until the end of 


5 Omaha Central Union Agriculturist, May, 1871, p. 133. 
6 Omaha Herald, July 5, 1871. 
7 Fairbury Gazette, October 21, 1871. 
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the season. Near Schuyler a Texas herd belonging to Bob Lott 
stampeded during a storm and drifted into Dodge Couny. Settlers 
in the area set upon the herd, killed and packed away quite a number 
of the herd before the cattle were rounded up again. Prosecution was 
impossible, though it was common knowledge who were involved in 
the slaughter.*® 

When once the herds reached Schuyler, prices offered were none 
too high. Choice beeves, which during the previous season had sold 
at $25 seldom brought more than $17, and prices for cows and young 
stock declined in direct ratio. Even contracts for supplying the Indian 
agencies were not as lucrative as formerly. During the previous sea- 
son some contractors had received as much as 6/%c per pound for 
beef furnished the northern agencies. In 1871 C. C. Cox of Nebraska 
City felt fortunate to get a contract for the Upper Missouri agencies 
at $2.87 per hundred.° 

As had been the case at Abilene, many cattle were not sold at 
Schuyler and were driven westward for the winter. Throughout the 
South Platte country were to be found herds of Texas cattle, put 
there by luckless owners in the hope that market conditions would 
improve by spring. Yet the climax of their woes was still to come in 
the form of the worst prairie winter the Texans had yet experienced. 
On November 15, 1871, cattlemen were still riding in their shirt- 
sleeves, it was so warm. That night, however, it began to rain, the 
temperature fell, the rain froze in the ground, and then followed a 
snow storm which lasted three days. At Lincoln the weather observer 
recorded a low of 17 degrees below zero and a 70 mile per hour 
gale.*° At Fort Kearney a total of 20 inches of snow fell during a 
week’s time," and the storm covered much of Nebraska and northern 
Kansas. For the Texas cattle unused to such weather the storm was 
unbearable. In many sections of the state deep snows lay on the 
ground all winter, snow and ice coated the grass, and the longhorns 
could find no food. From cold and starvation they died by the thou- 
sands, and when the spring thaws finally dissipated snow and ice the 
gaunt carcasses of the victims of nature's caprices carpeted the plains 
and the valleys where they in vain sought shelter and food. 


8 Omaha Republican, October 4, 1871. 

® Ibid., June 21, 1871. 

10 Nebraska History Magazine, Vol. 6, No. 3. 
11 Fairbury Gazette, November 25, 1871. 
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In Franklin county a herd of 1,500 Texas cattle was so deci- 
mated that by spring only 600 were still alive. Out of another herd 
of 2,400 head being wintered in the eastern part of Harlan county 
all perished but 450.** Their owners were but two of the many cattle- 
men who watched their herds die off and disappear during the 
winter, who left the state “busted” and disgusted cowmen. Though 
some cattlemen made an attempt to recoup their losses in part by 
skinning and selling the hides of dead cattle, for most of the trail 
drivers the year 1871 could only be called catastrophic. 

Schuyler’s brief period of prominence as a cattle market ended 
with this year. Dillard Fant, convinced that the Nebraska town was 
becoming inaccessible, sold only a few hundred head there and in 
Omaha in 1872, and marketed most of his herds in Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Although Texas cattle were reported at various points in eastern 
Nebraska as late as 1874, they were always small herds of only 200 
or 300 head, and their mention in the press was usually occasioned 
by the difficulties the drovers were experiencing. The last large herd 
of Texas cattle being driven to Schuyler in 1872 was set upon by 
angered settlers of Butler county during a foggy morning and sev- 
eral hundred of the stampeded steers killed. Once again the drovers 
threatened legal action, but though several arrests were made it was 
impossible to obtain a conviction through a prosecuting attorney and 
jury kindly disposed toward the settlers. This was the last big herd 
to move up the Blue Valley. In Kansas the citizens of Abilene had 
invited the drovers to take their trade elsewhere after the season of 
1871, and the trails as well as the leading markets for Texas cattle 
moved westward both in Kansas and in Nebraska. 

The last of the towns in eastern Nebraska which hoped to bene- 
fit from the Texas trade was Beatrice. In the fall of 1872 a consid- 
erable number of small herds passed through Gage county on their 
way to feeders in eastern Nebraska. These cattle had been driven up 
from Ellsworth, the new market on the Kansas Pacific. It was the 
hope of a small group of Beatrice citizens that during the following 
year Beatrice would stand in somewhat the same relation to Ellsworth 
as Schuyler had to Abilene. Yet though a number of large herds 
were driven from Ellsworth to the vicinity of Beatrice, chiefly cattle 
owned by W. T. Burnham and Cad Pierce, at most only 15,000 
cattle reached the Gage county town that year. A few of these were 


12 Andreas, History of Nebraska, 868, 960. 
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shipped east over the Burlington, many more were sold to local buy- 
ers, and a considerable number were wintered on the Otoe reser- 
vation. Whatver hopes Beatrice might have entertained of becoming 
a cattle market were dashed by the refusal of the Burlington to grant 
equitable rates for the haul from Beatrice to Chicago. Cad Pierce, 
the well-known Texas cattleman who was most interested in the possi- 
bilities of Beatrice was killed at Ellsworth in August, 1873, by Ed. 
Crawford, a gunman serving as a police officer, and with his death 
were extinguished the hopes of the promoters at Beatrice." 

After the closing of the yards in Schuyler the Nebraskans inter- 
ested in the cattle trade made Kearney the center of their activities 
for a few years. After the Civil War there had been a small but 
steady trickle of cattle from Abilene to various western points, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming or Idaho. Those venturesome drovers who 
during these years undertook the long trek through territory occupied 
by hostile Indians found it advisable to keep close to the army posts. 
Fort Kearney became the first stopping point out of Abilene for 
those drovers moving their steers to the mining camps or ranches of 
the west. Here on the military reservation along the Platte the cattle 
were rested and supplies for the chuckwagon replenished before the 
outfit hurried on westward to Fort McPherson, the next halting point 
along the westward trail. 

After 1869 another group began to make Fort Kearney a point 
of some importance in the cattle trade. During that year the first 
permanent ranches within Nebraska handling Texas cattle the year 
round were established. Along the Platte river near Fort McPherson 
and farther west between the North and South Platte a number of 
pioneer cattlemen located ranches and purchased their first herds of 
Texas cattle in 1869. At Ogallala the Lonergan brothers brought in 
their first Texas cattle. Near Plum Creek (Lexington) Daniel Free- 
man, who had formerly operated a road ranch on the Overland Trail, 
now turned his interest to cattle raising, and was running 500 head 
of mixed native and Texas stock. Several herds grazed in the area 
near North Platte, among them that of M. H. Brown, who in 1868 
brought in 800 head of longhorns, thus becoming the earliest of 
Nebraska's ranchers dealing in Texas cattle.** Somewhat larger were 


13 Beatrice Express, July 24, August 21, August 28, September 11, Sep- 
tember 25, 1873. 
14 Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, March 13, 1870. 
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the herds of Keith and Barton, made up of 1,000 longhorns, chiefly 
cows, purchased in 1869 and turned out to graze between the forks 
of the Platte around O’Fallon’s Bluff, about eighteen miles west of 
North Platte. Another group of pioneer cattlemen, Bratt, Coe, and 
Carter, established their home ranch about four miles southeast of 
North Platte and laid claim to the range between the Platte river, 
Medicine and Red Willow creeks, west of Fort McPherson and east 
of O'Fallon’s Bluff. They contracted for 2,500 Texas cattle to be 
delivered at Fort Kearney in the fall of 1869. By the following spring 
an estimated 7,000 head of Texas cattle were owned by Nebraska 
cattlemen along the Platte between Plum Creek and Ogallala. In 
September, 1870, a publicist for the Union Pacific reported several 
new herds in the area between the forks of the Platte. The Moore 
brothers, near Sidney, had added 1,400 cattle to the thousands of 
sheep they were handling. Part of the Creighton herds purchased 
at Schuyler were to be wintered along the South Platte west of the 
range claimed by Keith and Barton, while other new arrivals in the 
vicinity of North Platte were the Bent brothers with 1,000 head, 
and Benjamin Gallager, who located his home ranch at the old Gil- 
man ranch, twelve miles from Fort McPherson.** 

Another range was also being occupied by cattlemen during 
these years—the territory along the South Loup river. A Texan, 
Captain Streeter, wintered 800 head on Ash Creek in Custer county 
during 1869-1870 and lost only two head. He was soon followed 
into this rancher’s paradise by other cattlemen who soon claimed the 
Loup valley for thirty miles. 

Through Kearney were driven during 1870 the first Texas cattle 
destined for the Nebraska Panhandle. The Coad brothers invested 
profits garnered during construction of the Union Pacific in several 
thousand head of longhorns and purchased the building at the Old 
Scotts Bluff pony express station which they now made their ranch 
house.*® Their range lay along the south side of the North Platte 
river from the Wyoming border to the mouth of Pumpkin creek. 
At about the same time the Creighton brothers brought in their first 
1,000 head of Texas cattle and held them on the upper reaches of 


15 Omaha Herald, September 7, 1870. 
16 Shumway, History of Western Nebraska, p. 100. 
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Pumpkin Creek. The third of the pioneer cattlemen in this area, H. 
V. Redington, located a ranch between Lawrence fork and Pumpkin 
Creek, also during 1870. Within the next two years several addi- 
tional ranches were established in the same region, and from the 
Panhandle there also came an ever-increasing demand for longhorns. 

These early Nebraska cattlemen, whether of Custer county or 
from the Platte valley usually contracted for their cattle to be 
delivered at Fort Kearney. By the time the military reservation was 
abandoned in 1871 it was widely known as an ideal location for 
fattening and conditioning the herds brought up the Chisholm trail. 

In three well-defined areas, in the Platte valley around North 
Platte, in the Panhandle along the North Platte and Pumpkin 
Creek, and in Custer county along the South Loup, ranches had 
become firmly established by 1871. Two factors had been of prime 
importance in the choice of locations for these ranches—easy access 
to markets and protection from hostile Indians. The ranchers along 
the Loup, located as they were within 30 miles of Kearney, looked to 
that point for their market and shipped most of their cattle east- 
ward. Many of the first ranches in this area were established by 
Texans who discovered that longhorns wintered in Nebraska during 
a reasonably mild winter would add weight speedily and increase in 
value as much as 25% during the winter months. 

Cattle were also shipped eastward from the North Platte region 
as early as 1870. During the spring and summer of that year Keith 
and Barton shipped one car load of stock weekly to Omaha, while 
in November of that year 1,440 head were shipped by the Creigh- 
tons.’* However, most of the cattle in this area were consumed in 
the local market. In North Platte itself, where after 1870 were 
located Union Pacific shops and 800 workers, Keith and Barton as 
well as Bratt and Company established their own wholesale and 
retail meat markets.** The Union Pacific Hotel was operated by 
Keith and Barton, and its dining room served steaks and mutton 
from the proprietor’s herds. There were also 800 troops at Fort 
McPherson and commissary officers at this and other military posts 
along the Platte made extensive purchases from the local cattlemen. 
Some of the cattle from the Circle herd of Coe and Carter were also 


17Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, March 13, 1870. Omaha Republican, 
November 16, 1870. 
18 North Platte Enterprise, February 8, 1873. 
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sold to furnish beef to the Pawnee at the Genoa agency.*® The State 
Board of Agriculture reported that the value of the beef produced 
and sold by the Lincoln county cattlemen during 1870 approximated 
$75,000. Though that figure must be discounted somewhat, it is 
obvious that the industry in this area had reached sizeable propor- 
tions. A few years later M. C. Keith estimated that his firm had 
from 1870 to 1874 sold some 2,000 head of cattle, half of which had 
been shipped eastward, and half, chiefly old cows, had been butchered 
for local market.?* During these early years their annual fall ship- 
ment to the Chicago market averaged about 250 head, and the part- 
nership prospered, in spite of the financial panic of 1873. 

The cattlemen of the Panhandle, operating within the area of 
protection afforded by Fort Laramie, sold almost exclusively to gov- 
ernment contractors at that point, the beeves to be delivered either 
to military units or to the Ogallala and Brule Sioux who received 
their annuity goods and rations in that area. From 1871 until Aug- 
ust, 1873, the temporary Red Cloud agency was located southeast of 
Fort Laramie, near the present town of Henry, Nebraska. Here more 
than 6,000 Sioux and a smaller number of Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
gathered periodically to receive their rations,** made up in large part 
of Texas beeves furnished by Nebraska and Wyoming pioneer cat- 
tlemen. The profits gained from supplying beef on government con- 
tracts for the Indians were very considerable, for in 1870 prices 
paid averaged $4.39 per hundred pounds. Even during the adverse 
year of 1871 it was still possible to make money in spite of the fact 
that the average price paid to contractors sagged to $2.60*° as a 
result of general depressed conditions in the cattle trade and the 
revelation of past graft and dishonesty in the awarding of contracts 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Beef steers purchased at 
Kearney for $12 to $15 could after a few months on the range be 
sold to the government for $25, the investment netting 50% or 
better. Equally satisfactory prices were being paid at the military 
posts along the upper Platte and on the Laramie Plains. There could 
be no doubt that in spite of the losses due to the rigors of winter on 


19 Bratt, Trails of Yesterday, 1176. 
20 Third Annual Report, Nebr. State Board of Agriculture, 1871, p. 264. 
21 Curley, Nebraska, p. 364. 
22 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871, p. 2, 698-699; 
1872, p. 267. 
23 Dale, Range Cattle Industry, p. '79. 
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the northern plains and occasional bands of marauding Indians the 
early cattlemen of the Panhandle were making phenomenal profits. 
Almost without exception the early cattlemen reinvested their profits 
in further expansion of their herds, so that the number of cattle in 
the area increased steadily. 

The harsh winter of 1871-1872 proved a severe blow to the 
cattlemen of the central portion of the state, though the Panhandle 
escaped the full fury of the winter’s storms. Keith and Barton also 
reported only slight losses among their cattle grazing between the 
forks of the Platte. The longhorns held along the Loup river suffered 
greatly, and losses of 35% (over 2,000 head) were reported among 
Bratt, Coe and Carter's herds. In part the heavy losses of the latter 
firm were due to the fact that 1,520 head of mixed Texas cattle 
which had “hard usage on the trail”** arrived just a week prior to the 
November storm. 

The setback was only temporary, however. Weather conditions 
were ideal during 1872, the market improved—in October good 
Texas cattle were selling at $2.75 and $3.25 in Omaha and at $4.20 
in Chicago**—and the cattlemen successfully weathered the storm. 
Bratt, Coe, and Carter, who were perhaps hardest hit, recouped part 
of their losses with the aid of $10,000 in Federal funds, payment of 
their claim for damages due them for 450 cattle allegedly killed dur- 
ing the winter by Indians under Spotted Tail and Red Cloud while 
hunting in the Republican valley. 

After the completion of the Burlington line to Kearney in the 
fall of 1872 and its junction with the Union Pacific at that point, 
new stock yards were built. During the next two years business was 
very brisk. The movement of Texas cattle into the vicinity of 
Kearney did not slacken until after 1874. Much of the land around 
the town was rapidly settled during these years, but about 100 square 
miles of land adjoining the Platte River southeast of Kearney 
remained the domain of the cattlemen. This vast stretch of choice pas- 
ture had been the old Fort Kearney military reservation, and even 
after the post itself was abandoned in 1871 the land was not opened 
for settlement until five years later. A few squatters had settled 
on the reserve, but the cattlemen had no need to fear them since they 


24 Bratt, Trails of Yesterday, p. 222. 
25 Omaha, Central Union Agriculturist, October, 1872, p. 290. 
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had no legal title to the land, and the drovers could not be held 
liable for any damages the squatters might suffer. Into this choice 
locale was driven the greater share of longhorns sold to Nebraska 
ranchers, for here, free of molestation by “nesters,” the cattle could 
graze until turned over to the northern buyers. 

Kearney as a cowtown proved to be far more boisterous than 
Schuyler had been. Cowboys looking for fun and a place to spend 
their money could find it easily. Gamblers, saloonkeepers, and pros- 
titutes, who had formerly made “Dobytown,” just off the limits of 
the Fort Kearney reservation their headquarters, now moved into 
town and began to help the cowboys part with the cash in their 
pockets. Occasionally youthful enthusiasm got the best of the young 
riders as they dashed down Wyoming avenue shouting and firing 
their pistols to announce their arrival, and townspeople, unable to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion complained about the Texans 
“shooting up the town.” Finally in 1874 a substantial jail was built 
—a “Blue Eagle Hotel” the local editor called it?*—and though its 
first occupant was reported to be a temperance lecturer arrested for 
drunkenness, it was designed primarily to impress the visitors from 
the south. At about the same time a vigilante committee was organ- 
ized, made up of Civil War veterans who chose to speak of them- 
selves as the “Kearney Guards.” 

The “Guards” played an important role in the last cowboy 
“raid” on Kearney. In October, 1874, a group of cowboys in town 
for a final celebration before returning to Texas became more bois- 
terous than usual. “Texas” Spence and Bill Bland, two rough char- 
acters among the cowboys, started a free-for-all in one of the saloons, 
which ended with the usual “shooting up the town” (the only cas- 
ualties were store windows). Two days later the cowboys, in number 
about twenty-five, returned. While they were in Weibel’s saloon 
a hurried call was sent out for the vigilantes. About fifty of them 
soon gathered, heavily armed, and engaged the cowboys in a running 
gun battle as they rode south out of town toward the Platte. In the 
affray two cowboys, “Texas” Spence and another named Schoenberg, 
were wounded, the former fatally.2” The remaining herders camped 
on an island in the Platte River. While here they talked loudly of 


. 26 North Platte Enterprise, June 20, 1874, quoting the Kearney Junction 
ress. 
27 North Platte Enterprise, October 31, 1874. 
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returning to capture and burn the town. In Kearney itself the 
“Guards” drilled daily, practiced markmanship, and made the Bur- 
lington depot their arsenal.** The comic-opera war ended soon there- 
after when the Texans thought better of their announced plans to 
return to the town and gathered their belongings and headed south. 

This was the last serious trouble with the cowboys in Kearney. 
A prominent Kearney citizen was killed in 1875 by Jordan P. Smith, 
a Texas trail boss, but the speed with which the Texan was appre- 
hended and brought to trial served to emphasize that Kearney’s days 
as a cowboy paradise were past. The Kearney “Guards” were there- 
after organized into a company and incorporated into the state 
militia, further indication that the town had become sedate and 
respectable. 

Already Kearney had been supplanted by Ogallala as Nebraska's 
leading cowtown. In 1875 the Western Trail was followed to 
Ogallala by a few venturesome Texas drovers. During 1873 and 
1874 the Republican valley had been cleared for the trail through 
western Nebraska. Buffalo and Indians, who up to that time had 
closed the valley to cattlemen, were removed, the former exterminated 
by buffalo hunters, and the latter eliminated by government action 
prohibiting hunting in the valley, and by the removal of the Ogallala 
Sioux agency to northern Nebraska. The greater share of the Texas 
cattle brought to Kearney in 1875 arrived in the herds of those 
Texans such as Millett and Mabry and Dillard R. Fant who had 
government contracts. From the Buffalo county point the cattle 
began another lap of the long journey which took them northward 
through Nebraska to the various Indian agencies in Dakota Territory. 
After the season of 1875 the cattle driven to Nebraska passed into 
the hands of government contractors or the owners of ranches in 
Nebraska and Wyoming, and their needs were best filled at Ogallala, 
the new cowboy capital. 

Yet the glory of Ogallala might never have been but for Schuy- 
ler, and the other Nebraska markets. The fact that the Fants had 
been dissatisfied with the facilities and prices at the Kansas Pacific 
market in Abilene, and thereafter together with the Union Pacific 
had built up Schuyler as an alternative market speeded greatly the 
introduction of Texas cattle into Nebraska. The market at Kearney 


28 Andreas, History of Nebraska, 423. 
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had stirred the interest of those pioneer Nebraskans, former con- 
struction contractors, road ranch operators and freighters, who now 
turned to ranching, and had also provided the cattle needed for their 
range operations. The Indian agencies and military posts within the 
area had provided the single most profitable market for drovers and 
local cattlemen alike. These marketing opportunities stimulated the 
Nebraska range cattle industry in its initial decade, and laid the 
foundation for a number of great ranches. 
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Sedgewick, T. E., History of York County, Nebraska, S. J. 
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Historical Notes and News 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HisTorRICAL SOCIETY AND THE NATIVE 


Sons AND DAUGHTERS OF NEBRASKA, OCTOBER 12-13 


Since the statement in our last issue that September 22 was 
being considered as a meeting date, V-J Day has changed the general 
picture. It seems that time will improve travelling facilities and give 
more members and friends of the Society opportunity to attend the 
meeting. 

The Native Sons and Daughters are preparing a program around 
the theme of immediate prospective developments within the state. 
A number of state leaders and officials will participate in this pre- 
sentation. 

The Society is extending an invitation to General Charles G. 
Dawes, Vice-President of the United States 1925-1929 and Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain during the Hoover administration, to be 
present. General Dawes was a resident of Lincoln 1886-1894. In 
view of the prospective development of historical work within the 
state in the next decade, the Society is also asking Dr. LeRoy R. 
Hafen of Denver to participate in our program. Dr. Hafen has 
directed the work of the Colorado Society for many years. 

October 12th or 13th will be used for the Annual dinner pend- 
ing final arrangements with speakers. The luncheon of the Native 
Sons and Daughters will be on Saturday, October 13. Morning and 
afternoon programs are also provided. The annual business meeting 
will be held Saturday morning preceding the literary program. 

Printed announcements of the final program will be mailed to 
members. 


THE HistoricaL Liprary is again under one roof. The moving 
of the book collection from the University Campus was completed 
August 11. Owing to the pressure in vacating the old library building 
by the University Library our own moving was delayed for some 
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weeks. The problems of shelving and arranging the collection will 
take further time. The scarcity of equipment, especially catalog file 
cases, is also embarrassing. Only a temporary loan by the University 
enables us to appear respectable and retain the use of our card 
catalog. 

Nevertheless, the assembling of the book collection within reach 
of the offices is a great added convenience. It will greatly facilitate 
the work of the staff. A considerable portion of the collection is 
shelved in the northwest wing of the Capitol basement. This is quite 
a distance from the offices but still accessible. The Staff needs the 
library as available as possible. Its more adequate cataloging calls 
for further attention. 


HIsTorRIcAL ACTIVITIES IN NEIGHBORING STATES 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly for August has three articles 
of interest. The first, entitled, “General Eisenhower of Kansas” is an 
article which should have a very wide appeal. It quotes well selected 
portions of the General's recent speeches. A brief biographical sketch 
and a facsimile of his letter thanking Senator Bristow for his appoint- 
ment to West Point in 1911 are included. 

The other two articles are : (1) “Isaac McCoy's Second Explor- 
ing Trip in 1828,” among the Indians of Kansas and Oklahoma; 
(2) “Pomeroy’s ‘Ross Letter’: Genuine or Forgery?” The latter 
article makes it clear that the authenticity of the letter which Pom- 
eroy denied is immaterial. There was more conclusive and even 
material evidence that Pomeroy was a crook. It is an exciting article 
on state politics, 


The Missouri Historical Review, April, features “Reform in the 
Roaring Forties and Fifties,” by Marie George Windell. This is pio- 
neer Missouri with its problems of reform. 

Dorothy Dysart Flynn in her serial, “Missouri and the War” 
has done a masterly job of combining the general course of the war 
and the personal activities of Missourians. 

The Missouri society is distinguished for its large and active 
membership. 
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Iowa’s Centennial Anniversary. March 3, 1845, Iowa statehood 
was authorized. Ora Williams, in the July issue of Annals of Iowa, 
devotes the leading article to “Iowa, My Iowa, Free Iowa,” and 
follows it with a popular resume of the early history and politics of 
that state. Actual admission of Iowa was not completed until 
December 28, 1846. The legislature authorized and the governor 
has appointed a committee to make preliminary plans for the appro 
priate celebration in 1946 of this centennial. 


The Annals of Wyoming for July carries an interesting article 
by Carl P. Russell, “Trapper Trails to the Sisk-ke-dee.” It high lights 
the role of the trapper during fur trade days in the West. In the 
same issue of the Annals, under “Documents and Letters,” is a 
detailed presentation, from many sources, of the explorations of the 


Verendrye Brothers. 


County Historical and Pioneer Societies 


Dopce County OLp SkTTLers picnic at North Bend on Aug- 
ust 16 was a notable success, with a large gathering present. A pro- 
gram of music and talks had been arranged, which, with picnic 
dinners and other diversions filled the day and evening. These gath- 
erings give the old settlers an opportunity to get together with the 
younger people of the community and keep alive the spirit of the 
pioneer and the history he helped make. 


WasHiIncTon County had its 29th annual Pioneer and Old 
Settlers reunion at Fort Calhoun August 17. Congressman Howard 
Buffett and Reed O'Hanlon were the featured speakers of the day. 
In their addresses each emphasized the grave problems that still lie 
ahead for the American people. 

Election of officers was held and some discussion ensued as to 
plans for restoring the association to its pre-war vigor. Everyone 
present showed interest and optimism. 


Rock BLUFFs annual reunion was held August 26 at the Hutch- 
inson farm grove, near the site where the old river town in Cass 
County once flourished. One hundred seventy-five descendants of 
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former residents of Rock Bluffs gathered to enjoy an informal pro- 
gram of talks and to partake of a picnic dinner. 


WeEsSTER County OLD SETTLERS picnic took place August 31 
in the city park at Red Cloud. The program was built around the 
theme of early day history of business houses and business people. 
A number of papers and talks were presented, covering the com- 
munities of Amboy, Bladen, Blue Hill, Cowles, Guide Rock, Inavale, 
and Red Cloud. Election of officers returned all of the present in- 
cumbents. 


Burt County pioneers and old settlers met at Tekamah August 
31 for their 43rd annual reunion. An interesting program of music 
and talks was held, the principal address being delivered by County 
Superintendent W. T. Poucher. Mrs. Lorinda Farley, who celebrates 
her 104th birthday in September 1945, was present. She is the oldest 
person in the county and always attends reunions whenever possible. 
At the business meeting, officers were elected as follows: S. A. 
Wassum, president; E. I. Ellis, treasurer; Elmer Olinger, secretary. 
Vice-presidents were elected from each township in the county. 




















Out of Nebraska’s Past 


How THE Country Was SETTLED 


From a letter written by D. A. Chapman, correspondent of the Troy, 
New York, Whig, reprinted in the New York Tribune July 3, 1854 


St. Joseph, Mo., June 13, 1854 


I have just returned from an extensive tour in Nebraska and 
Kansas, and hasten to write you a few lines in fulfillment of my 
promise. 

Familiar as you certainly are with the excitement of border life, 
you can scarcely imagine the state of things, not only in this city 
but all along the frontier line. The rush to California was nothing 
to it. Camps are formed and tents are dotting the hills and valleys. 
Thousands are waiting the “permit” to cross. Large numbers have 
organized for mutual protection and defense, and have crossed the 
river and are locating claims and staking out farms. Trees are blazed 
in every direction and even now much of the choicest land is marked, 
and in such a way that it would be death, or at least, tar and 
feathers, to any one who should attempt to “squat” on it when the 
territory is opened. 

I have been with a party making extensive explorations. There 
were twelve of us, well provided with good pack mules, and pro- 
visions for four weeks. We started from Independence due west to 
the Kansas river, followed that stream to its debouchment into the 
Missouri, thence northward near the river, turning up each tributary 
about twenty miles, until we came to Nebraska and traveled to 
Grand Island and Fort Kearny. Having plenty of time and our 
animals being in good condition (for we had excellent grass all the 
way) we rode out on the emigrant road, far into the Buffalo country, 
and had a glorious time hunting them. 

That chimney rock “took me down.” It is certainly a most 
astonishing curiosity. I thought we would never come to it after we 
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caught sight of it. But what a miserable country that is, agriculturally 
considered, after you leave Fort Kearny. Nothing, absolutely nothing 
but barren, desert plains. All the fertile region is found within a 
hundred miles of the Missouri, except along the narrow bottoms of 
the streams. The great scarcity of timber will keep a great deal of 
good land from being settled for a century at least. 

On the Kansas we found some beautiful spots and blazed out a 
large claim for our whole settlement together. But I am afraid we 
may have trouble to keep it, there are so many rushing in from 
Missouri. They are fairly swarming and “calculate certain” to have 
slavery in Kansas and your Emigration Company will have to look 
sharp if they don’t triumph. The best land in this region is in 
Kansas, though we found some splendid places in Nebraska. We 
blazed out another claim near the mouth of the Nemaha and as soon 
as possible we are going to divide the company and protect each 
claim until the proper time of taking possession of either one, or 
perhaps both, if any of our friends join us. From what I have seen 
I am confident that there are now scattered along this line not less 
than thirty thousand emigrants, some say fifty thousand, but I 
doubt it. 


From the Cuming City Star, quoted in the Omaha Times, July 8, 1858 


Our new-comers all tell of immense trains of emigration on the 
road and yet to come. Thousands of wagons are wending their way 
from Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, New York and every state 
east of us. We will have the largest emigration this fall that ever 
yet has come to Nebraska. 


From the Huntsman’s Echo, July 26, 1860 

On Sunday the 22nd inst., the second and last, hand-cart train 
passed up, consisting of 144 souls—53 English, 71 Scandinavians, 20 
Swiss. Twenty-one hand-carts, nine wagons, 60 head of stock. Com- 
pany in good health and stock in good order. Fourteen days out 
from Florence. 


From the Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, May 17, 1865 

About one thousand emigrant wagons have crossed at this point 
during the present month—a large proportion of them within the 
last week—and yet there is no abatement of the tide of emigration. 
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From the Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald, May 31, 1865 

The record kept by the Ferry Company shows that twenty-three 
hundred and sixty emigrant and freight wagons crossed the Missouri 
River at this point during the month of May. 


From Nebraska City News, February 27, 1858 


Prices Current 
Flour $4 to 4.75 
Extra Superfine $9 to 9.50 
Wheat 75 cts. bush. 
Potatoes 50 to 60 cts. bush. 
Corn 60-75 cts. bush. 
Hay $6.50-8.00 per ton 
Oats 60 to 70 cts. per bush. 
Eggs 20 cts. per doz. 
Cheese 20 cts. per lb. 
Lard 15 cts. per lb. 
Tallow 10-11 cts. per Ib. 
Pork 6!/-7 cts. lb. (dressed) 
Bacon 18-20 cts. per lb. 
Candles Star 35 cts., Tallow 15-20 cts. 
Wood Oak $3.75-$4.00 
Beans $3.00 per bush. 
Cornmeal 75 cts. do. 


INDIAN WARDS 


The attitude of the early Nebraska press towards the Indians 
was almost universally severe, not to say brutal. A typical example 
is the following editorial which appeared in the Hebron Journal 
February 9, 1871. 

“The Otoe Indians are now returning from their buffalo hunt 
laden with skins and pelts of various description. Buffalo, elk, deer, 
wolf, otter, beaver and mink skins are in plentiful supply among 
them while squaws, papooses, ponies, dogs and tepees are in indescrib- 
able confusion. 

For the benefit of our Eastern subscribers, we would state that 
the Otoes are domesticated pets of Uncle Sam who annually furnishes 
them and other gentle pets of his about three times what it would re- 
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quire to settle up the frontier from British America to the Rio 
Grande. 

There are several things we wish to protest—We do not wish 
them to hunt the game down to scarcity, nor trap all the fur on their 
passage from and to their reservation but proceed directly to the 
hunting ground and return as rapidly . . . Their rascally habit of 


setting the prairie on fire should be strictly forbidden and the rule 
strictly enforced. Lastly, we would suggest a cemetery for the whole 


Indian fraternity and their immediate and compulsory occupation 
thereof.” 


Up SALT CREEK 


When the removal of the state capital to Lancaster County was 
decided upon, the Southern Nebraskian, published at Arago in Rich- 
ardson County. came up with the following in the July 2, 1867 issue: 
“Hereafter it will make no difference whether a candidate for any 
state office, the legislature, etc., is elected or not. He goes up Salt 
Creek in either event.” 


A Capirat Crry’s BEGINNINGS 
From the Nebraska Commonwealth (Lincoln) November 2, 1867 


Langdon has secured the contract for building the school house 
and is already at work. The structure will be of sandstone 23 by 30 
feet. It is being built on Block 27 opposite and south of University 
Square, facing south. It is to be ready for occupancy by the 25th of 
this month. 

Our Methodist Episcopal friends will soon have their church 
completed on the corner of Q and 10th Street. Rev. Mr. Hawks, the 
preacher in charge, is superintending the work. His energy and 
enterprise deserve and will secure the hearty cooperation of all our 
citizens. 

The work upon the foundation of the Capitol has been com- 
menced under the supervision of Superintendent Norris. The build- 
ing to be finished at present is 120 x 55 feet. In addition will be the 
central projections in front and rear which are 15 and 14 feet deep 
respectively. Limestone of the silurian fossiliferous formation will be 
used for the foundation walls of the central part of the building which 
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supports the weight of the main tower. We understand it has been 
wisely determined by our State House Commissioners to have the new 
State House completely faced with the beautiful limestone of our 
neighborhood. 


From the Nebraska Commonwealth (Lincoln) November 23, 1867 


The greatest excitement at this time in the East is the buying of 
town lots in Lincoln, the new Capital of the State of Nebraska. 
From the Nebraska Commonwealth (Lincoln) August 22, 1868 

A windmill arrived this morning for the Nebraska State Capital 
Salt Works. It is to be the motive power for a pump. Several others 
will follow. 


From the Nebraska Commonwealth (Lincoln) September 5, 1868 
The workmen at the Salt Works have nearly completed the 


troughs and reservoirs and the kettles will be boiling merrily next 


week. 


NEEDED—A HuMANE SOCIETY 
From the Nebraska City Daily News February 6, 1865 


Wild Cat vs. Dog.—There will be a great fight tonight between 
Bill Johnson's famous dog, General McClellan and a recently cap- 
tured wild cat of large size. Place of the encounter known only to 
the initiated. Admittance to orchestra seats, fifty cents, pit floor and 
loft, same price. 

















HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first volume on Nebraska history issued by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume 1 First Series, con- 
sisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas 


d published in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 


a 
volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar 
I 


loward, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine 
and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly mag- 
azine, was started February, 1918 and the first twenty-four 
volumes were edited by Addison E. Sheldon. 

These publications are, for the most part, still available and 
may be secured from the Soctety. They contain a great variety 
of material on Nebraska history. This material is in the form 
of documents, prepared papers, diaries, letters, and short his- 
torical notes. Subjects treated range from data on the life of 
the pre-historic peoples of the region down to present day his- 
tory. For particulars address the Nebraska State Historical 


Society, The Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


NEBRASKA HISTORY, A Quarterly Magazine, lis 
LINCOLN 9, Nebraska; as required by act of Congress 
August 24, 1912. 
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d and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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none, 
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Editor 
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Nebraska: Guide to Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering the develop- 
ment of the state from prehistoric to modern times — her his- 
tory and folklore, science and industries, culture and achieve- 
ments, together with descriptive tours of city and country, of 





scenic attractions and historic sites. 





Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as one of 
the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Published by The Viking Press, New York, 1939. Illustrated; 
424 pages; price $2.50 postpaid. 


Society Publications, Vol. XXI 
In this volume, typical of the Society’s publications, is con- 
tained: “Lincoln: Name and Place” by N. C. Abbott; “Senator 
Charles H. Dietrich” by Margretta S. Dietrich; “Otoe Indians” 
by Major A. L. Green; “Fort Kearny — Founding, History, 
Abandonment, and Restoration” by Lillian M. Willman. Along 
with seventy maps, diagrams, and pictures. 


Pages 350 Price $3.00 





Lincoln City Guide 


American Guide Series 
Federal Writers’ Project 1937 


Would you recognize Nebraska’s old capitol or the gateway 
through which students entered the campus in the early days? The 
Lincoln City Guide contains thirty-nine pictures, six maps and 
historical sketches of numerous points of interest. Much his- 
tory is condensed in these eighty-seven pages. Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
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